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Introduction 



T he eight stories of Eljardin de senderos que se bifurcan , 
published in Buenos Aires early in 194?, are widely 
considered the cornerstone of Borges’s fiction and of 
his subsequent fame as a storyteller. Yet, paradoxically, the 
book in which these celebrated tales first appeared was to 
last a bare three or so years as a separate title before it dis- 
appeared, subsumed in the now famous volume Ficciones. 
So strange a twist surely calls for explanation. 

Elsewhere ( The Lesson of the Master, 2nd ed., p. 233), I 
have made the claim that The Garden of Branching Paths 
'must stand as the most revolutionary set of short fiction 
since Joyce’s Dubliners, published twenty-eight years ear- 
lier’, and I went on to say that Borges 

came to the short story in an inconspicuous, tentative, 
roundabout fashion, groping his way with sketches 
and borrowings. In fact, he sneaked in by the back 
door via an amalgam of the essay, the book review, and 
the hoax. Among the great writers of our time, it is 
difficult to recall a more timorous debut. 

In a nutshell, Borges had little confidence in him- 
self as a writer of fiction. His self-doubt in this matter, 
as I myself witnessed on many occasions, followed him 
all his life. These eight stories were written in the peri- 
od from 1935 to 1941 and produced but a slim volume of 
some 126 pages. Over the next fewyears, while The Garden 
of Branching Paths slipped out of print, Borges managed 
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to write six more stories. What to do with them? Each 
new story he felt might be his last. He spoke constantly of 
running dry. He was growing blind and he was also im- 
patient. He never got over the fear of misplacing or los- 
ing a text before it somehow found its way into print. On 
several occasions he tucked a new story or stories unan- 
nounced into a re-impression of an earlier book. 

All this, of course, is a mark of the amateurism of 
publishing in the Argentine in those years. Rarely was 
an edition reprinted; The Garden of Branching Paths sim- 
ply died on the vine. A further mark of the provincial 
nature of River Plate publishing was that when Borges 
presented his next new stories — six of them— his editor 
or publisher did not tell him to go back to his desk and 
write six more for an entirely new book. Instead, the 
first eight and the second six were issued together in a 
collection called Ficciones. Ficciones then became the 
revolutionary volume to be marvelled at, the bookthat in 
time would launch Borges onto the international scene. 
And so, as a discrete entity, The Garden of Branching Paths 
passed unnoticed into oblivion, and its unique status as 
Borges’s seminal work - a landmark in the annals of Riv- 
er Plate literature - became the mere opening section of 
Ficciones. 

The collection contains 'The Circular Ruins’, a per- 
fect story flawlessly executed. The collection also con- 
tains Borges’s most difficult and most intellectual fiction. 
Indeed, with their staggering, even phantasmagorical, 
concepts, 'Tlon, Uqbar, Orbis Tertius’ — widely consid- 
ered his masterpiece — and 'The Library of Babel’ are 
veritable brainteasers. In the latter, the layout of the 
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library’s hexagonal chambers obviously taxed the au- 
thor too. In 1956, fifteen years after he wrote the tale, it 
was revised and reprinted for inclusion in his complete 
works. In the earlier text, Borges wrote: 'Twenty- five long 
shelves, five on each side, fill all the sides but one . . in 
the latter, this became 'Twenty long shelves, five on each 
side, fill all the sides but two . . .’ Twenty shelves or twen- 
ty-five, five of the hexagon’s walls or four, I defy any ar- 
chitect armed with these details to draw a floor-plan of 
Borges’ Kafkian library.I imagine the emended version 
was prompted by some astute yet baffled reader who took 
Borges aside to point out a conceptual error. In the En- 
glish translation printed here, I have not modified Borg- 
es’s original wording. 

The first Argentine readers of The Garden of Branch- 
ing Paths would have found its contents puzzling and its 
prose a shock. Indeed, on publication the book was no- 
toriously overlooked for a leading prize, which went to 
some now utterly forgotten title. As for their style, the 
stories are written in a Spanish unlike any up until then. 
One could argue the case that in fact they were composed 
in English with Spanish words, for they exhibit none of 
Castilian’s high-sounding, empty bombast and instead 
opt for the quiet, plain language with which Borges ul- 
timately transformed written Spanish. The shock effect 
will go unnoticed by English readers, who, on the other 
hand, will everywhere detect the stamp of those authors 
Borges revered and in whom he steeped himself: Steven- 
son and Wells, Kipling and Chesterton, Conan Doyle and 
the inimitable compilers of Eleventh Edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 
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Two of this book’s English versions were written in di- 
rect collaboration with the author. The stories are present- 
ed here in the order in which they were written. 



-NTdiG 
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Foreword 



T he eight pieces that make up this book require no 
further explanation. The last of them, 'The Garden 
of Branching Paths’, is a detective story; its readers 
will participate in the commission of and in all the events 
leading up to a crime whose motive they will know but 
will not understand, it seems to me, until the final para- 
graph. The other stories are fanciful inventions. One, 'The 
Lottery in Babylon’, is not wholly innocent of symbolism. 
Nor am I the first author of the tale 'The Library of Babel’; 
anyone curious as to its history and prehistory may con- 
sult certain pages of the magazine Sur, Number 59, which 
record names as diverse as Leucippus and Lasswitz, Lewis 
Carroll and Aristotle. In 'The Circular Bums’ everything 
is unreal; also unreal is the destiny that the hero of 'Pierre 
Menard, the Author of Don Quixote imposes on himself. 
The catalogue of works which I ascribe to him is not par- 
ticularly amusing but neither is it arbitrary; it is a chart of 
his intellectual history. 

The writing of vast books - setting out in five hundred 
pages an idea which could be perfectly expressed orally in 
a few minutes - is an exhausting and impoverishing piece 
of extravagance. Far better to pretend that such books al- 
ready exist and to provide them with a summary or com- 
mentary. This is what Carlyle did in Sartor Resartus and 
Butler in The Fair Haven, works that have the imperfection 
of also being books and no less tautological than any oth- 
ers. More rational, more inept, more idle, I have chosen to 
write reviews of imaginary books. These are 'Tlon, Uqbar, 
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Orbis Tertius’, A Glimpse into the Work of Herbert Quain’, 
and 'The Approach to al-Mu’tasim’. The last of these was 
written in 1935; a short while ago I read The Sacred Fount 
(1901), whose general outline is perhaps similar. The nar- 
rator of James’s subtle novel explores the influence of A 
and B on C; in 'The Approach to al-Mu’tasim’ the remote 
existence of Z, whom B does not know, is foreshadowed or 
surmised by B. 



Jorge Luis Borges 
Buenos Aires, 10 November 1941 
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The Approach to al-Mu’tasim 



P hilip Guedalla informs us that the novel The Ap- 
proach to al-Mutasim by the Bombay barrister Mir 
Bahadur Ali 'is a rather uneasy combination of those 
Islamic allegories which never fail to impress their own 
translators and of that brand of detective story which in- 
evitably outdoes even Dr Watson and heightens the horror 
of human life as it is found in the most respectable board- 
ing-houses of Brighton.’ Before him, Mr Cecil Boberts had 
blasted Bahadur’s book for 'its unaccountable double in- 
fluence of Wilkie Collins and of the famed twelfth-century 
Persian, Ferid Eddin Attar’ - a simple enough observation 
which Guedalla merely parrots, though in an angrier jar- 
gon. Essentially, both reviewers are in agreement, point- 
ing out the book’s detective-story mechanism and its un- 
dercurrent of mysticism. This hybridization may lead us to 
suspect a certain kinship with Chesterton; we shall pres- 
ently find out, however, that no such affinity exists. 

The first edition of The Approach to al-Mutasim appeared 
in Bombay towards the end of 193?. The paper on which the 
volume was issued, I am told, was almost newsprint; the 
jacket announced to the purchaser that the book was the 
first detective novel to be written by a native of Bombay City. 
Within a few months, four printings of a thousand copies 
each were sold out. The Bombay Quarterly Review, the Bombay 
Gazette, the Calcutta Review, the Hindustani Review (of Al- 
lahabad), and the Calcutta Englishman all sang its praises. 
Bahadur then brought out an illustrated edition, which 
he retitled The Conversation with the Man Called al-Muta- 
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sim and rather beautifully subtitled A Game with Shifting 
Mirrors. This is the edition which Victor Gollancz has just 
reissued in London, with a foreword by Dorothy L. Sayers 
and the omission - perhaps merciful - of the illustrations. 
It is this edition that I have at hand; I have not been able to 
obtain a copy of the earlier one, which I surmise may be a 
better book. I am drawn to this suspicion by an appendix 
summarizing the differences between the 193? and the 
1934 editions. Before attempting a discussion of the novel, 
it might be well to give some idea of the general plot. 

Its central figure - whose name we are never told - is a 
law student in Bombay. Blasphemously, he disbelieves in 
the Islamic faith of his fathers, but, on the tenth night of 
the moon of Muharram, he finds himself in the midst of a 
civil disorder between Muslims and Hindus. It is a night of 
drums and prayers. The great paper canopies of the Muslim 
procession force their way through the heathen mob. A hail 
of Hindu bricks hurtles down from a roof terrace. A knife 
sinks into a belly. Someone - Muslim? Hindu? - dies and 
is trampled on. Three thousand men are fighting - stick 
against revolver, obscenity against curse, God the Indi- 
visible against the many gods. Instinctively, the student 
freethinker joins in the battle. With his bare hands, he 
kills (or thinks he has killed) a Hindu. The Government 
police - mounted, thunderous, and barely awake - inter- 
vene, dealing out impartial lashes. The student flees, al- 
most under the legs of the horses, heading for the farthest 
ends of town. He crosses two sets of railway lines, or the 
same lines twice. He scales the wall of an unkempt garden 
at one corner of which rises a circular tower. A lean and 
evil mob of mooncoloured hounds’ lunges at him from 
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the black rose-bushes. Pursued, he seeks refuge in the 
tower. He climbs an iron ladder -two or three rungs are 
missing - and on the flat roof, which has a dark pit in the 
middle, comes upon a squalid man in a squatting position, 
urinating vigorously by the light of the moon. The man 
confides to him that his profession is stealing gold teeth 
from the white-shrouded corpses that the Parsees leave on 
the roof of the tower. He says a number of other vile things 
and mentions, in passing, that fourteen nights have lapsed 
since he last cleansed himself with buffalo dung. He speaks 
with obvious anger of a band of horse thieves from Gujarat, 
'eaters of dogs and lizards - men, in short, as abominable 
as the two of us’. Day is dawning. In the sky is a low flight 
of well-fed vultures. The student, in utter exhaustion, lies 
down to sleep. When he wakes up, the sun is high overhead 
and the thief is gone. Gone also are a couple of Trichinop- 
oly cigars and a few silver rupees. Shaken by the events of 
the night before, the student decides to lose himself some- 
where within the bounds of India. He knows he has shown 
himself capable of killing an infidel, but not of knowing 
with certainty whether the Muslim is more justified in his 
beliefs than the infidel. The mention of Gujarat haunts him, 
as does the name of a malka-sansi (a woman belonging to a 
caste of thieves) from Palanpur, many times favoured by 
the curses and hatred of the despoiler of corpses. He rea- 
sons that the anger of a man so thoroughly vile is in itself 
a kind of praise. He resolves - though rather hopelessly - to 
find her. He prays and sets out slowly and deliberately on 
his long journey. So ends the novel’s second chapter. 

It is hardly possible to outline here the involved adven- 
tures that befall him in the remaining nineteen. There is 
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a baffling pullulation of dramatis personae, to say nothing 
of a biography that seems to exhaust the range of the hu- 
man spirit (running from infamy to mathematical specu- 
lation) or of a pilgrimage that covers the vast geography of 
India. The story begun in Bombay moves on into the low- 
lands of Palanpur, lingers for an evening and a night be- 
fore the stone gates of Bikaner, tells of the death of a blind 
astrologer in a Benares sewer; the hero becomes involved 
in a conspiracy in a mazelike palace in Katmandu, prays 
and fornicates in the pestilential stench of the Machua Ba- 
zaar in Calcutta, sees the day born out of the sea from a law 
office in Madras, sees evenings die in the sea from a bal- 
conyinthe state of Travancore, falters and kills in Indapur. 
The adventure closes its orbit of miles and years back in 
Bombay itself just a few yards away from the garden of the 
'mooncoloured hounds’. The underlying plot is this: a man, 
the fugitive student freethinker we already know, falls 
among the lowest class of people and, in a kind of contest of 
evil-doing, takes up their ways. All at once, withthe wonder 
and terror of Robinson Crusoe upon discovering the foot- 
print of a man in the sand, he becomes aware of a sudden 
brief change in that world of ruthlessness - a certain ten- 
derness, a moment of happiness, a forgiving silence in one 
of his loathsome companions. 'It was as though a stranger, 
a third and more subtle person, had entered into the con- 
versation.’ The hero knows that the scoundrel he is talking 
to is quite incapable of this unexpected turn; he therefore 
deduces that the man is echoing someone else, a friend, or 
the friend of a friend. Rethinking the problem, he arrives 
at the mysterious conclusion that 'somewhere on earth is a 
man from whom this light emanates; somewhere on earth 
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a man exists who is equal to this light.’ The student decides 
to spend his life in search of him. 

The story’s outline is now plain: the tireless search 
for a human soul through the barely perceptible reflec- 
tions cast by this soul in others - at first, the faint trace 
of a smile or of a word; in the end, the multiple branch- 
ing splendours of reason, imagination, and righteousness. 
The nearer to al-Mu’tasim the men he examines are, the 
greater is their share of the divine, though it is understood 
that they are but mirrors. A mathematical analogy may 
be helpful here. Bahadur’s teeming novel is an ascendant 
progression whose last term is the foreshadowed 'man 
called al-Mu’tasim’. Al-Mu’tasim’s immediate predecessor 
is a Persian bookseller, an exceptionally happy, courteous 
man; the one before him, a saint. Finally, after manyyears, 
the student comes to a corridor 'at whose end is a door and 
a cheap beaded curtain, and behind the curtain a shining 
light’. The student claps his hands once or twice and asks 
for al-Mu’tasim. A man’s voice - the unimaginable voice of 
al-Mu’tasim - invites him in. The student parts the curtain 
and steps forward. At this point, the novel ends. 

If I am not mistaken, the proper handling of such a plot 
places the writer under two obligations. One, to abound 
richly in prophetic touches; the other, to make us feel that 
the person foreshadowed by these touches is more than a 
mere convention or phantom. Bahadur fulfils the first; how 
far he achieves the second, I wonder. In other words, the 
unheard and unseen al-Mu’tasim should leave us with the 
impression of a real character, not of a clutter of insipid su- 
perlatives. In the 193? version, there are few supernatural 
touches; 'the man called al-Mu’tasim’ is obviously a symbol, 
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though he is not devoid of personal traits. Unfortunately, 
this literary good conduct did not last. In the 1934 ver- 
sion - the one I have read - the novel descends into allegory. 
Al-Mu’tasim is God, and the hero’s various wanderings are 
in some way the journey of a soul on its ascending steps to- 
wards the divine union. There are a few regrettable details: 
a black Jew from Cochin speaks of al-Mu’tasim as having 
dark skin; a Christian describes him standing on a height 
with his arms spread open; a Red lama recalls him seated 
Tike that figure I modelled inyak butter and worshipped in 
the monastery of Tachilhunpo’. These statements seem to 
suggest a single God who reconciles himself to the many 
varieties of mankind. In my opinion, the idea is not greatly 
exciting. I will not say the same of another idea - the hint 
that the Almighty is also in search of Someone, and that 
Someone of Someone above him (or Someone simply in- 
dispensable and equal), and so on to the End (or, rather, 
Endlessness) of Time, or perhaps cyclically. Al-Mu’tasim 
(the name of that eighth Abbasid caliph who was victorious 
in eight battles, fathered eight sons and eight daughters, 
left eight thousand slaves, and ruled for a period of eight 
years, eight moons, and eight days) means etymological- 
ly 'The Seeker after Help’. In the 193? version, the fact that 
the object of the pilgrimage was himself a pilgrim justified 
well enough the difficulty of finding him. The later ver- 
sion gives way to the quaint theology I have just mentioned. 
In the twentieth chapter, words attributed by the Persian 
bookseller to al-Mu’tasim are, perhaps, the mere height- 
ening of others spoken by the hero; this and other hidden 
analogies may stand for the identity of the Seeker with the 
Sought. They may also stand for an influence of Man on 
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the Divinity. Another chapter hints that ahMu’tasim is the 
Hindu the student believes he has killed. Mir Bahadur Ali, 
as we have seen, cannot refrain from the grossest tempta- 
tion of art - that of being a genius. 

On reading over these pages, I fear I have not called suf- 
ficient attention to the book’s many virtues. They include 
a number of fine distinctions. For example, a conversation 
in chapter nineteen in which one of the speakers, who is a 
friend of al-Mu’tasim, avoids pointing out the other man’s 
sophisms 'in order not to be obviously in the right’. 



It is considered admirable nowadays for a modern book to 
have its roots in an ancient one, since nobody (as Dr John- 
son said) likes to owe anything to his contemporaries. The 
many but superficial contacts between Joyce’s Ulysses and 
Homer’s Odyssey continue to receive - 1 shall never know 
why - the hare-brained admiration of critics. The points of 
contact between Bahadur’s novel and the celebrated Parlia- 
ment of Birds by Farid ud-Din Attar have awakened the no 
less mysterious approval of London and even of Allahabad 
and Calcutta. As far as I can judge, the points of contact 
between the two works are not many. Other sources are 
present. Some inquisitor has listed certain analogies be- 
tween the novel’s opening scene and Kipling’s story 'On 
the City Wall’. Bahadur admits this but argues that it would 
be highly abnormal if two descriptions of the tenth night 
of Muharram were quite unlike each other. Eliot, more 
to the point, is reminded of the seventy cantos of the un- 
finished allegory The Faerie Queene, in which the heroine, 
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Gloriana, does not appear even once - a fault previously 
noted by Richard William Church ( Spenser , 1879). With due 
humility, I suggest a possible remote forerunner, the Jeru- 
salem Cabbalist Isaac Luria, who in the sixteenth century 
advanced the notion that the soul of an ancestor or a teach- 
er may, in order to comfort or instruct him, enter into the 
soul of someone who has suffered misfortune. Ibbtir is the 
name given to this variety of metempsychosis.' 



[1935] 



* In the course of this review, I have referred to the Mantiq ut-Tair 
(Parliament of Birds) by the Persian mystic Farid al-Din Abu Talib 
Mohammad ibn-Ibraham Attar, who was killed by the soldiers of 
Tului, one of Genghis Khan’s sons, during the sack of Nishapur. 
Perhaps it would be useful to summarize the poem. The distant 
king of birds, the Simurgh, drops one of his splendid feathers 
somewhere in the middle of China; on learning of this, the other 
birds, tired of their age-old anarchy, decide to seek him out. They 
know that the king’s name means ’thirty birds’; they know that 
his castle lies in the Kaf, the range of mountains that rings the 
earth. Setting out on the almost endless adventure, they cross 
seven valleys or seas, the next to last bearing the name Bewil- 
derment, the last, the name Annihilation. Many of the pilgrims 
desert; the journey takes its toll of the rest. Thirty, purified by 
suffering, reach the great peak of the Simurgh. At last they behold 
him; they realize that they are the Simurgh and that the Simurgh 
is each of them and all of them. (Plotinus [ Enneads , V, 8, 4] also 
posits a divine extension of the principle of identity: All things in 
the intelligible heavens are in all places. Any one thing is all other 
things. The sun is all the stars, and each star is all the other stars 
and the sun.’) The Mantiq ut-Tair has been translated into French by 
Garcin de Tassy; parts of it into English by Edward FitzGerald. For 
this footnote, I have consulted the tenth volume of Burton’s Arabian 
Nights and Margaret Smith’s study The Persian Mystics: Attar (193?). 






Pierre Menard, the Author of 

Don Quixote 



To Silvina Ocampo 

T he visible body of work left by the novelist Pierre 
Menard is easily and briefly listed. Inexcusable, 
therefore, are the omissions and additions perpe- 
trated by Madame ffenri Bachelier in a misleading check- 
list which a certain newspaper that makes no secret of its 
Protestant leanings has had the insensitivity to thrust 
upon its unfortunate readers - few and Calvinist though 
these be, when not Freemason or circumcised. Menard’s 
true friends looked on this checklist with alarm and even 
a certain sadness. Onlyyesterday, in a manner of speaking, 
did we gather among the mournful cypresses at his final 
resting place, and already Error creeps in to blur his Mem- 
ory. Unquestionably, some small rectification is in order. 

It is all too easy, I realize, to challenge my meagre cre- 
dentials. Nevertheless, I trustthat I shall not be disallowed 
from citing the names of two eminent patrons. The Baron- 
ess of Bacourt (at whose unforgettable vendredis it was my 
privilege to come to knowthe late-lamented poet) has been 
kind enough to grant approval to the pages that follow. The 
Countess of Bagnoreggio, one of the most refined minds 
of the Principality of Monaco (now of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, following her recent marriage to the international 
philanthropist Simon Kautzsch, a man much vilified, alas, 
by the victims of his disinterested activities), has sacri- 
ficed to truth and to the death’ (her own words) the aris- 
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tocratic reserve that so distinguishes her, and in an open 
letter published in the review Luxe she too grants me her 
approbation. These patents, I believe, should suffice. 

I have said that Menard’s visible work is readily listed. 
After careful examination of his private papers, I find that 
they contain the following items: 

a) A Symbolist sonnet which appeared twice (the sec- 
ond time with variants) in the review La Conque (March 
and October, 1899). 

b) A study of the feasibility of constructing a poetic 
vocabulary of concepts that are neither synonyms for nor 
circumlocutions of those that shape our everyday speech 
'but ideal objects created by consensus and intended es- 
sentially for poetic needs’ (Nimes, 1901). 

c) A study of 'certain connections or affinities’ in the 
thinking of Descartes, Leibniz, and John Wilkins (Nimes, 

1903) . 

d) A study of Leibniz’s Characteristica Universalis (Nimes, 

1904) . 

e) A technical article on the possibility of enriching 
the game of chess by removing one of the rook’s pawns. 
Menard sets forth his case, elaborates, argues, and in the 
end rejects his own innovation. 

f) A study of Ramon Lull’s Ars Magna Generalis (Nimes, 
1906). 

g) Atranslation, with a foreword and notes, of The Book 
of the Free Invention and Art of the Game of Chess by Ruy Lopez 
de Segura (Paris, 1907). 

h) The draft pages of a monograph on George Roole’s 
symbolic logic. 

i) An examination of the basic metrical laws of French 



prose, illustrated with examples from Saint-Simon ( Revue 
des langues romanes, Montpellier, October, 1909). 

j) A reply to Luc Durtain (who had denied the existence 
of such laws), illustrated with examples from Luc Durtain 
(Revue des langues romanes , Montpellier, December, 1909). 

k) A manuscript translation of Quevedo’s Aguja de 
navegar cultos, entitled La boussole des precieux. 

l ) A foreword to the catalogue of an exhibition of litho- 
graphs by Carolus Hourcade (Nimes, 1914). 

m) Problems with a Problem (Paris, 1917), a book discuss- 
ing in chronological order the solutions to the well-known 
paradox of Achilles and the tortoise. To date, two editions 
of this book have appeared; the second bears in an epi- 
graph Leibniz’s advice, 'Have not the slightest fear, Mr Tor- 
toise’, and amends the chapters on Russell and Descartes. 

n) A dogged analysis of Toulet’s 'syntactic usage’ (Nou- 
velle Revue Frangaise, March, 1921). Menard, I recall, held 
that censure and praise are sentimental activities which 
have little or nothing to do with criticism. 

0) A transposition into alexandrines of Paul Valery’s 
'Cimitiere marin’ ( N.R.F. , January, 1928). 

p) An invective against Paul Valery in Jacques Reboul’s 
Pages Towards the Suppression of Reality. (This denunciation, 
if I may digress, is the exact reverse of his true opinion of 
Valery. Valery knew this, and the old friendship between 
the two men was not imperilled.) 

q) A 'definition’ of the Countess of Bagnoreggio, in- 
cluded in the 'triumphant tome’ - the words of another 
contributor, Gabriele D’Annunzio - published annually by 
this lady for the purpose of correcting the inevitable false- 
hoods of the gutter press and of presenting 'to the world 
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